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With these studies before you, begin your picture with a 
firm pen outline and a light tint of black, used in this instance 
simply to define and preserve your light and shade ; and then 
tint the local colours. In doing this you will find when you 
have painted the faint green of the trees outside the window, or 
the blue of the sky, that you will want to repeat them with 
stronger and more limited masses of green or blue indoors 
The colours in the carpet will cry out until they are answered 
by similar colours, more subdued perhaps and more widely 
spread, on the wall, or more concentrated in a picture or in the 
flowers on the table. And so you will go on until you have 
filled in every mass, attending to nothing else but its balance 
with the mass that reflects it. The more advanced student may 
make a charming subject out of this lesson ; but I think it is 
not beyond the powers of the youngest beginner to look out for 
examples of this law of balance, and to record them with 
intelligence if not with artistic skill. And so with two horses of 
our team in hand, Contrast and Symmetry , we will put up for 
the present at “the Sign of the Scales.”* 

* Drawings to be sent by December ist, and in future on the 1st of tte month, 
following that in which the lesson is set. 


Whatsoever things are true honp«f i 

think on these things. — S. Paul. * ’ P ’ Ve y » just ’ and of g° od report— 

% 

° f ‘: p0pular came across this 

cruel libel. The writer observed, "The children who find any 

pleasure in learning are so few and far between that they may 
be passed over, and the fact may be taken for granted that the 
only time for pleasure to an ordinary child is when lessons arc 
over for the day.” 

Not long ago, talking over the subject of “ Children’s 
Books, we incidentally mentioned the great delight and interest 
evinced by some very little people (under eight) in Kingsley’s 
ever-fascinating story of ‘‘The Heroes," and a lady, turning 
round to her own children, of the mature ages ten to thirteen, 
remarked, “ Oh, we should hardly call those sort of books 
4 stories ; ’ we think them QUITE /mow-books — don’t we, dears ?” 
and forthwith proceeded to descant on the transcending charms 
of “ Carrots,” “ Five Minutes Tales,” &c., which she always 
read aloud in the children’s hour. 

Now, without for a moment disputing that these and kindred 
books are very delightful to child-readers, I do contend that 
tuere is not sufficient substance in them to nourish childrens 
minds. Experience rather shows that, as the mind grows by 
what it feeds upon and assimilates, so the tendency of books 
which are written down to the (supposed) low level of htt e 
children is to deteriorate and atrophy their minds, and is a so an 

insult to their mental powers. , 

it remembered, one is speaking chiefly of the 00 b 
•a parent reads aloud, and not of those read y > r t it ■ c 
a nong themselves. A better exercise for an older ^ 

to read to “the little ones” from some simple easy ^ 

hardly be devised. Many charming chll d- stones All thor ') 
taemselves ; and {pace to the aforesaid Mamma " 

intelligent children can be 50 b«>ug : and “story- 

recognise any difference between 
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books” The Mammas and Governesses have only themselves to- 
blame if this be not the case. Children who have not had the 
sin phrase “ Oh ! that’s only a lesson-book, inoculated into, 
them by foolish companions will take a far keener interest in 
reading “ The World at Home,” or Hughes’s Standard Story- 
books, than they do in mere nursery tales. 

« Come, children ! ” says another mother, taking up a book 
which lies beside her, “ if you will sit still I will read to you.” 
“ All right,” replies Ernest; “but let it be something sensible; 
don’t read that book ; I’ll fetch my dear old Star Reader.” « Well, 
what do you call something sensible ? ” “ Oh, a book that tells 

us all about forests, and animals, and travellers who discover 

” « Yes,” chimes in Freddie ; “ and / sinks sensies are men 

wot travel and shoots awnnals. Those are my sensie stories.” 
“Stories that have really happened,” adds the eldest, Cathie, 
thoughtfully, “ and not horrid fib-stories.” “ What do you mean 
by fib-stories ? ” “ Stories made up that haven’t really hap- 

pened.” “Then what kind do you like?” “Stories that are 
put in the form of not really true stories, but really are true, 
’cos it teaches us to know things without being bothered with 

nasty things. When I was at they would make me listen 

to a book called ‘The Cloister and the Hearth.’ I could not 
understand it; it was all about ‘ Rome’ (i.e. Roman Catholics) 
and running away, and somebody being stabbed, and angels 
coming down into the room, just like ghosts, and that kind of 
thing ; not nice things, but all that sort of rubbish .” “ Well, 

which books do you care for ? ” “ Like ‘ The World at Home.’ ” 
“ But that is a lesson- book ?” “ Yes, mother, I know it is ; we 

count it as a lesson, but we take it in as — you know — a nice 
little story being read to us to keep us quiet and occupied ’.” 

“Occupied” and “occupation” — these are the delightful 
terms little Cathie has learned from the kindergarten, where no 
tears are ever shed over spelling-books and the like ; but all is 
happy, healthful ingathering of mental food and nourishment. 

So, also, Freddie, after a few weeks’ absence from “ lessons,” 
in consequence of illness, exclaimed on finding his exercise- 
book, “ Oh, here is my dear old copy-book again ! ” and kissed 
it ; and Ernest, seeing a map of the route in the S.E.R. carriage, 
in which he was “ having a little travel” to the seaside, would 
not be content without his “ geography lesson ” ! 

A map to Ernest is like a picture ; opening a new book and 
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being asked, “What place is that ?” he looked carefully for a 
minute, and answered, “ America,” adding thoughtfully, “ I know 
it by that isthmus,” pointing to Panama. 

Asking Cathie what are her favourite books ? she replies 
« Real stories, but not too dull— something laughable— stories of 
what really happens.” “ Froggie’s Little Brother ” has fascinated 
her (“Water Gipsies,” by L. T. Meade, is a similar book), and 
she likes to read aloud to her maid whilst she brushes her hair. 

Boys of four and five will listen with breathless attention to 
H. M. Stanley’s “ In Darkest Africa,” if carefully read to them, 
substituting simple words for the hard ones, translating as one 
goes along, but reading fluently the while, letting one’s eye run. 
on ahead and missing out whole sentences, here and there, 
without an apparent break. 

A charming game called “ Stanley’s March across the Dark- 
Continent for the Relief of Emin Pacha,” accompanied by a 
splendid map, can be obtained at the Soho Bazaar, and another 
of “ Quadruped Quartettes,” in which the names of animals are 
printed in four languages; also “The Scotch Express,’ being a 
race between the three great railway routes to Edinburgh from 
London. “In Darkest Africa” has provided many an out- 
door game ; wayside bushes have been transformed into 
“jungles,” puddles into rivers and lakes; whilst ever and anon 
an enthusiastic explorer will call out, “ Come here ! Miss Lodel, 

here is an object-lesson ! ” 

Indoors, the game goes on in darkened rooms while Stanley 
and his black boy” grope about in the forest ; thus overcoming 
natural timidity of the dark, and cultivating, besides, the delicacy 

of their sense of touch. . , . pn ,: ce 

A bit of wood covered with luminous paint does 0 oodser 

as a “ lantern,” “ glow-worm,” or “ imilar a ge will 

Lord Macaulay’s “Spanish i ittle ta i es of the 

evoke an enthusiasm never aro > d * ht to be so suitable 

“infant’s pap” description whic ° 

for the nursery shelves. „ d heroic thoughts 

As for Kingsley’s “Heroes, an education, 

therein expressed in forceful Saxon h writers ; from the 

teaching the child to love the best E * tQ inferior 

perusal of such books he wi 11 , accurate than those 

tastes. Children’s tastes are more p , . and t he exquisitely 
of their elders, where untampered with, 
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written fairy tales of Hans Andersen, so full G f 
imagination, will please them better than the coars 1 f° etrj " and 
and feebly written fairy books with which the market" CXpresse d 
Quite little ones will evince, in a perfectly natural^T^' 
way, a lively interest in seeing photographs of an j7 ldlil(e 
about, all the “ funny ” (U, interesting) places in’forcfo 
For instance, a child of five to six will recognise mn ^ ands - 
Forum at Rome, the Coliseum, the Arch of Titus th, p- ° f the 
front of S. Peter’s, with its cross-surmounted obelisk !**** 
centuries ago to the Circus of Caligula from the Ckv rf* 
bun m Egypt (where Joseph and Moses lived)- round T) ° 16 

martyred Christians, clad in skins of beasts satum !^ the 
pitch, served as torches for Nero’s midnfoht walks f , Wlth 
(when the Cross had triumphed) removed'to its present pos t^ 1 * 
of veneration ; and will love to hear how rh.r 1 • positlon 

of .he ashes of .he saints, and t g a ' S the bl^l 
martyrs "who loved not their lives unto deTth • » ° f 

Of Bresca, the "disobedient sailor,” who when at the aga '"’ 
of that obelisk the rnn^c , . . ’ wnen at the raising 

broke the breathless silence, thT T*? ^ Strain ’ 

’ Acqua alle funi ! ” (throw water on the ropes) °The at '' 
acting on his advice H-.^ ^ slopes). 1 he workmen 

and Bresca was rewarded byfrelfoZ's ^ °" itS baSe ’ 

his little native village of if v 1 P r °mise that henceforth 

of furnishing the Easter palmf to tp^Fsl ^ ^ 

acq U ainLcT^tr n the°city ofT ^ F1 ° rence ’ the T ca ” make 
the shepherd boy’s I il v t f Savanarola - of Dante, of Giotto 
who, in those stormy Middle Am* ^ Blessed ” An gelico, 
realising a Paradise bernm i n %h’ lv ^ d 111 “ such perpetual peace, 
of the Val d’Arno • seeino- le w ute-blossomed olive woods 
avenues, finding them at h' • S Wa ^ un der the cypress 
songs at vespers, and seeing rL - Slde ° n wakin g> hearing their 
'(Ruskin), and thence m;„? the ‘ r . Wln gs in the sunset glow” 
touching them, for he belie T^i ^ S love ^y visions, never re- 
A lovelier chapter could • ^ Came strai S ht from God. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Francis of ., be f ° Und than the eighth in 
* } ten der-hearted simnl* w h* c h pictures so graphic- 
childlike communings with^^w ° f tbat gentle saint, and his 
bow from the h„ m ? ^^Uter's creation, and tells ns 

bls lov,n S spell. & to the fierce wolf all came beneath 
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Hans Andersen’s “Improvisator,” Longfellow’, 

“ Travels by the Fireside,” “ Amalfi ” and ‘^The O) l ° n 

Florence George Eliot’s “ Romola” Mr, nr 1 , Bndge at 

of Florence,” with the little book 

• • • -- ’ Detor e reviewed, “How 


"Walks” in Italy may all be read with exceeding ptofi? 
delight, educating alike in religion, history, geography and • 

Bu, as Kingsley wrote, "Mere readLg ofwKl'wiU 
not make you wise men; you must use for yourself the tools 


art. 


with which books are made wise, and that 


is, your eyes, and ears, 


and common sense. Using your eyes or not using ’them is a 
question of doing right or wrong. God has given y & ou eyes • it 
is your duty to God to use them. The more you try now to 
understand things, the more you will be able hereafter to under- 
stand men, and That which is above men.” 

There are many beautiful descriptions of our own English 
life, and character, and scenery, exquisitely written in “Adam 
Bede,” “ Silas Marner,” &c., which read aloud by a mother in the 
“ translating ” way before indicated cannot fail to educate her 
child and enlarge its horizon. 

In the current number of the “ Fortnightly Review’’ (Septem- 
ber) is an account of the old Greek explorer Pytheas, who in 
320 B.c. sailed round the Spanish and Gallic coasts to Kent, 
traversed Britain on foot, and visited the “ Crystal Ocean,” 
or Frozen Sea, where earth, water, air, and all things seemed to 
be intermixed in supernatural confusion, and where the ebb and 
flow of the tides were brought about by the immense sea 
monster who dwelt there and took six hours to draw in his 
breath and six hours to let it out. Of the Phenicians w io, 
in the days of Herodotus, “long before Vasco cte Gama 
was thought of,” circumnavigated Africa, and esen e 

sun as having been on their right lia " d ^ JJJf the North- 
Of the discovery and colonisation of 1 Canary 

men, and of the statue Columbus found >" 

Islands five hundred years later with its jn reme m- 

wards (as the ancients were wont to P ts t0 remind 

brance by erecting statues to serve as ng^ hear j ng this 
future generations). Ernest (age s eag er question 

mentioned at luncheon, interrupt© f orgo tten and 

“ Forgotten ?" “ Exactly so, America t0 the ancients 

was re-discovered by Columbus, t iou & 1 Y y 
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as Atlantis.” Then, what interest gathers round^haTm ~T~ 
Cloud-King in Central Africa “ Ruwenzori,” and the 
of the moon, known to the ancients, as were the “ Four ° Unta ' ns 
the Nile” which Livingstone sought and almost found'" 8 ° f 
little dwarfs and pigmies known to Herodotus, and re-f ^ ’ tbe 

M. du Chaill u and Stanley in spite of all the i,„k°!- nd by 
scoffs ! un Delieving 

Livingstone’s “ Last Journals ” may be read with scare 1 
omission, and the children taken from the picture of th l &n 
grave in the African forest (where he fain would lieWn!?^ 
grave in Westminster Abbey, rvhere beneath the forest „f 
Goth, e arches he rests, and as the snn glints through the man” 
CO cured windows and falls in fretted shadow on The slab the 
will read h„ prayer that “ God’s choicest blessing mi „ h ^ 
whosoever should strive to heal that st 

world ’’-the slave-trade in Africa. & ° PCn S ° re ° f the 

“ Ellen, what are you going to do with your life > ” This 

&£:'££ 

Bible-wmrnen 0 ^ an^unt^ld^ 00 ' by mCanS ° f>the 

after its author has passed away. Un ° P ° Wer f ° r g °° d ’ lon S 

minds of the Children ^faTThaTThT T Up ° n the 

God’s world to do a work D, r i t , bey bave been sent into 

for “the weakest among us his am’ ft ^ ™ d ° ; 

wmch is peculiar to him and ? . b h °wever seemingly trivial, 

gift also to his race for ever ” /R ' ch ’ ^ orthl1 / used , will be a 
we have described is one n r n USkm ^ Lltera ture, such as 

'""The ' Cw "? "-"‘^“eartf Ct " aI ° f 

upon the Children of P ubhshes a good set of books 

“of India,” “in Chinese Homes”! S Z ( ; hildren of Madagascar,” 
the sympathies of English child * W llc 1 are ca ^ cu l a ted to arouse 

Wemf gre f mena11 remind us 
. , T . maymake °ur lives sublime. 

And “Lives that speak” ui- 

Bishops Steere and Re • ' " G ™ ose °f Mackay of Uganda, 
Hebrides, Bernard ?*Vi s T\T°Z' J ‘ Paton of the New 
interest. And Lord , G Potter ' will awaken a thrilling 

Shaftesbury i„ “The Children’s Champion 
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and the Victories he Won” (Nelson! fP^uT 
Livingstone, and Mackay can all be nht- (? y ’ Hann mgton, 
well illustrated.) 7 b obtained in a penny form, 

No seed-thought is lost ; everything we learn is for 
purpose (whether from books or from experience) ahhoTb 
years may elapse before it is called into servfce. Inspire! Zt 
°ie, ^e children with the idea that all their “ lessons ” are to 
• prepare them for fulfilling this life-work in the best possible 
way and you give them a stimulus to exertion, and cloth? Teir 
u s u les in beautiful and attractive forms, investing them 
with anew interest* Educate their tastes-/.,., draw out thek 
individuality, their originality, their thoughtfulness, their 
criticisms, their sympathies, and their observation. Encoura-e 
them to have individual tastes, and to express and cultivate 
them. Try and ascertain not only what subject strikes them, 
but how it strikes them. 

The great aim of their teachers should be not to fill their 
minds with the usual “ mental accomplishments,” but to develop 
their reasoning capacities so that they will themselves desire 
knowledge and work in harmony with their masters for the 
purpose of attaining it. 

In the “ Book ” column will be found a list of books we can 
thoroughly recommend to those parents who are willing to 
“ read ” upon these lines, — books suited to all ages of children. 
But a book of untold value and comfort to mothers themselves 
must not be passed over, for it throws a whole flood of trans- 
forming light upon the puzzles of everyday life. 

It says: “Beyond all books, beyond all class-work at the 
school, beyond all special opportunities of what I call my 
‘education,’ it is this drill and pressure of my daily task that is 
my great schoolmaster. My daily task , whatever it be, that is what 
mainly educates me. Any other culture is mere luxury compared 
with what that gives. Yet— fool that I am !— this pressure of 
my daily task is the very thing that I so growl at as my 
< drudgery ’ ! We can add this fact— and practically it is a very 

* Since these words went to press, Dr. William Duncan, in addressing the medical 
students at Middlesex Hospital, said: “ Every hour spent on these subjects w.ll be 
Tvaluable to you, not only now, but all your lives. ThinK of the immense str.des 
hit have been made in this department [of medicine] within the last few years, what 
new facts have been brought to light by the study of bactenology, and what poss.- 
bdities of magnificent discoveries still await deeper researches into the subject. 
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important fact to boys and girls as ambitious as they oucr^f. 
be-the higher our ideals the more we need these foundaf^ 
habits strong. . . It is the angel-aim and standard in an ^ 
that consecrates it. . . The universe is not quite complete witlf 
out my work well done. 


If my hand slacked, 

I should rob God — since He is fullest good, — 

Leaving a blank instead of violins, 

He could not make Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 

The book bears the strange title of “ The New Beatitud 
-Blessed be Drudgery.” Vera ^ 


WHOSE CHILD? 

By Mary L. G. Petrie, B.A. 

Writing for those who have the great honour and solemn 
responsibility of impressing the truths of our holy Christian 
faith upon the open minds and unhardened hearts of young 
children, I propose to discuss a matter which looks theoretical, 
but which is most practical in its issues. 

Are these little ones lambs of the flock or kids of the wilder- 
ness? In dealing with an adult who seeks spiritual instruction 
from us, it is comparatively easy to begin by saying, “ Are you 
or are you not God’s servant already ? If not, turn to Him 
without delay. If you are, press onwards in the Christian life.” 
But when we join a child’s hands in prayer, and try to answer 
its questionings concerning God, are we to talk about recon- 
ciliation with God as the prelude to Christian privileges, or are 
we to encourage it to claim such privileges at once ? 

Two different views are held as to this ; we cannot harmonise 
them, and the one we adopt must colour all our teaching. Many 
a conscientious parent and teacher puts forth one or other of 
them under a half-conscious protest against it in his heart, or 
oscillates between them with a timid, confused, and contradictory 
teaching that can convey no clear ideas to his pupil. 

It is not our business here to condemn or justify particular 
writers, so without mentioning names, I will quote an expression 
of the first view from two catechisms by authors well known and 
widely honoured, whose works are reprinted again and again for 
the instruction of the young. “ Are we not born children of God ? 
No. Whose children are we by nature? Children of the devil.” 
And again, “ What good do you hope for by seeking to please 
God ? Then I shall be a child of God, and if I am a child of 
God, I shall be taken up to heaven. And what if you do not 
fear God, nor love Him, nor seek to please Him ? Then I shall 
be a wicked child, and the great God will be angry with me. 
Why are you afraid of God s anger ? Because He can kill my 


